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Kink in the Leopard's Tail 


Alipo did not see the leopard until 
it was already crouched for the spring. 
With unfaltering accuracy it leaped for the 
nearest cow and sank its huge claws into 
her back. 

Alipo was a herd boy in northern India. 
Every day for almost as far back as he 
could remember, it had been his job to 
bring the cows out to graze as the sun 
came up in the morning. He watched over 
them during the day, then brought them 
back to the village in the late afternoon as 
the sun was going down. 

It was a monotonous job. Once in a 
while a cow would wander off, and he’d 
have to chase her. But most of the time 
he just sat, waiting for the sun to swing 
into the west and tell him it was time to 
go home. 
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But suddenly all this was changed. A 
leopard had attacked the herd! 

Alipo had not. grown up in the jungle 
for nothing. He was no coward! 

He ran for the leopard, picking up 
stones as he went. He threw them with 
all his might at the spotted back. 

But the leopard ignored them all. 

He shouted, hoping that the sound of 
the human voice would scare the beast 


away. 
But the leopard only dug its claws in@. * 
deeper. 


Alipo beat his fists on the great beast’s 
legs. 

But the leopard only opened its mouth 
and reached for the back of the cow’s neck, 
where the great nerve runs down through 
the spine. 

Then Alipo did the bravest thing you 
could imagine. He gripped the leopard’s 
tail firmly in both his hands and bent it 
until it had a kink in it. 

And at that the leopard let out an ear- 
splitting screech of angry pain, scrambled 
off the cow’s back, and crashed away into 
the forest. 

Allan was not a herd boy of North India. 
He was a schoolboy in North America. 
But he had a leopard to fight. English 
grammar! How he hated it! 

Especially he hated the assignment the 
teacher used to give every day for home- 
work. He tried every way he could, to get 
out of doing it. 

Sometimes he’d get so angry he’d throw 
things. 

But when he had run out of things to 
throw, there would be the assignment still 
waiting to be done. 

Sometimes he’d shout all sorts of terrible 
things about the teacher. 

But the assignment remained. 

Sometimes he’d beat his fists on the table 
and pound his feet on the floor. 

But the assignment still waited, undone. 

And then one day he decided to put a 
kink in the leopard’s tail. He sat himself 
down at a table, opened the English book, & 4 
and worked on the assignment. 

And in next to no time at all it was 
done! 





Your friend, 












Dollar in 


the Snow 


By W. L. BARCLAY 


Ax I want you to go to the store for me 
this morning,” said mother to Alex. 
“There are several things I need. Put on 
your heavy coat, for it has been snowing 
all night and it must be cold outside.” 

Alex went to the closet and took his coat 
off the hanger. He would much rather stay 
indoors and read, but mother expected 
obedience and he knew it. Soon the list of 
things to buy was ready, and mother gave 
Alex enough money to buy them and a 
basket to carry them in. 

It was really cold outdoors, and the snow 
was deep on the ground. The eleven-year- 
old lad ran for a while, but soon found the 
deep, soft snow tiring. About two blocks 
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The boys had a wonderful time throwing snowballs. 
Alex completely forgot about mother’s groceries! 








from the store he saw Johnny Smith across 
the street. 

“Hey, Alex, where are you going?” cried 
Johnny. 

“I'm going to the store for groceries for 
my mother,” Alex replied. 

“Come on over and help me build a snow 
man,” shouted Johnny. “It won't take long, 
and we can have a lot of fun.” 

Alex knew he should get mother’s gro- 
ceries first, but it would only take a little 
while to make the snow man, and mother 
would never know. Soon he and Alex were 
busy rolling a huge ball of snow that was 
to be the snow man’s body. It was great 


To page 16 
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Jack's Promise 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


HE thermometer had dropped below 

freezing. The morning was crisp and 
cold. Out came warm mittens and woolen 
scarves and caps. 

“Let’s get out the ice skates,” Jack said to 
his cousin Terry. 

“This is what I’ve been waiting for!” 
Terry answered. 

“Me too,” said Jack, “but I thought the 
time would never come.” 

Jack looked affectionately at his bright 
new skates. He had had them for two weeks 
and hadn’t been able to use them once. 
“Finally I’m going to get to use them,” he 
announced happily. 

Mother came into the kitchen to prepare 
breakfast. She noticed Jack sitting on the 
stool busily polishing the already-sparkling 
skates. 

“Jack,” she said softly, “do you really 
think the ice is hard enough to skate on?” 

“Oh sure, Mom,” he answered confi- 
dently. “Look at the thermometer!” 

“I know, dear,’ mother answered, “but I 
still don’t know whether the pond is frozen 
solid. Yesterday I read in the paper that 
two boys drowned because the ice was too 
thin.” 

“Well, sure,” answered Jack. “That was 
yesterday. It’s much colder today.” 

Jack looked out the window at the ther- 
mometer on the porch. “It is down to 
twenty-two degrees, Mom. And that’s here 
on the east side.” 

Mother smiled. Jack was almost convinc- 
ing. She knew how badly he wanted to use 
the new skates. Yet, she hesitated. There 
had been so many casualties lately, and she 


certainly didn’t want her Jack to be an- 
other one. 

“Jack, I'd rather be safe than sorry,” she 
answered firmly. “I want you to wait until 
I get home from work this afternoon. Then 
I will go with you. If Terry wants to come 
with us then, that will be fine; but of course 
Terry must have permission from his own 
mother. If I see this afternoon that the 
pond is safe, you will have more than an 
hour for skating before dark.” 

Jack sat on the stool and absently 
dropped the cloth he had been using to 
shine his beloved skates. Shadows of dis- 
appointment crept over his face. 

“I know you are disappointed,” mother 
comforted him. “But there will still be 
time to skate if the pond is ready this after- 
noon.” 

“But I wanted the fellows at school to see 
my new skates,” Jack said sadly. “Can't I 
just take them to school anyway?” 

Mother was thoughtful for a _ while. 
“Wouldn’t that be a temptation, Jack?” she 
answered finally. 

“No, honest, I won’t use them. I'll wait 
like you said.” 

“All right,” mother agreed, “if you prom- 
ise not to use them you may take them to 
school.” 

As Jack walked past the pond on his way 
to school that morning, he saw all his 
friends gathered at the edge, busily put- 
ting on their skates. 

“Oh, good!” Dave yelled as he spied Jack 
with his skates slung over his shoulder. 
“Good ol’ Jack is here, and he has his skates, 
too!” 
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The boys looked up. “Are those your 
new ones?” Ted asked. 

“Yes,” Jack answered, as a funny feeling 
came over him. 

“They're pretty keen, Jack,” Dave said as 
he ran his finger up the sparkling blades. 
“Hurry and put them on. I'll wait for you. 
The pond is perfect today.” 

Jack began to wish he hadn’t brought 
the new skates to school after all. This was 

the sort of thing mom said might happen. 
ts 4 se He stood first on one foot, then on the 

other. “If mom could see the pond now, she 
wouldn’t be afraid,” he wavered. Brightly 
colored scarves blew in the breeze as the 
boys and girls skated swiftly past. 

“Hurry up, Jack. What are you waiting 
for?” called Dave. “It'll soon be time for 
school.” 

Jack looked at his friends. He remem- 
bered how he had promised his mother 
earlier that morning. A frown creased his 
forehead. “Wouldn’t that be a temptation, 
Jack?” . . . “Honest, I won’t use them,” 
seemed to ring in his ears. 
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“Well, mother was right,” he mused. “It 
certainly is a temptation. But I’m mot going 
to yield. I promised, and that’s that!” 

He turned to the waiting boys, straight- 
ened his shoulders, and said, “Sorry, fellows. 
I’m not skating today. I promised mom that 
I wouldn't go until after she got home 
from work.” 

“Why?” shrieked the group. 

“Mom is afraid the ice might not be 
strong enough.” 

“Not strong enough?” echoed Dave. 
“Look! It’s strong enough to hold all those 
skaters out there,” and he motioned toward 
the pond. 

“I know,” said Jack, “but I promised mom 
that I'd wait till she could check for her- 
self, and a promise is a promise.” He 
shrugged. 

“Why did you bring your skates then?” 
sneered Ted. 

“We-ll, I—well, 


they're new and I 


wanted to show them to you all.” It sounded 
pretty feeble, and he expected to hear the 
fellows laugh. 


To page 18 
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“I’m not skating today,” Jack said. “I promised mom | wouldn't.” 
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Chapter 9: Gold in Overalls Pockets 





Candle for California 


By VIRGIL 


If you missed the last chapter: 


The non-Adventist ministers continued to challenge 
the things Elder Loughborough was preaching in his 
sermons. The Reverend Mr. Fox gave a series of talks 
in which he said that the shower of stars in 1833 
was just something that happened every thirty-three 
years. Brother Martin hit the floor with his cane at 
that and almost stopped the meeting. He had seen 
the 1833 star shower, and he knew better. Then a 
Professor Martin had two debates with Elder Cornell, 
who had come to help Elder Loughborough. At the 
end of the second debate, Professor Martin put his 
hat near to the door and Elder Cornell placed his 
hat beside it. The people put money in them as they 
went out, depending on which speaker they felt won 
the debate. 


rofessor Martin got $2.50, Elder Cornell 
got more than $30.00. The number of believers in- 
cence Then came good news, Read about it in this 
chapter! 


HE Whites are 
coming! The 
Whites are com- 


ing!” 
The good news 
spread from 


church to church 
throughout north- 
ern California. It 
greatly cheered 
Elder Loughbor- 
ough’s heart. 
What a blessing 
the Whites would 
be! Fhe work had 
grown greatly 
during the five 
years Elder Loughborough had been preach- 
ing. More than a dozen churches had been 
organized. Why shouldn't there be a camp 
meeting while the Whites were in the West? 

The Whites did not have to make the 
long journey across the plains by ox wagon 
as Merritt Kellogg and his family had trav- 
eled fifteen years before, nor even to travel 
by ship to the Isthmus of Panama as Elder 
Loughborough and Elder Bourdeau had to. 
The railroad now stretched clear across the 
plains, linking Battle Creek with San Fran- 





J. N. Loughborough 
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cisco. It was not a fast journey, however. 
The timetable called for five days on the 
way. Nor was it an easy journey. There 
were no Pullman cars with beds for the 
family, nor any dining cars to eat in. A 
large lunch basket provided food for the 
journey. 

The first two days were very tiresome as 
the train puffed across the great plains. 
Gone were the great herds of buffalo that 
the Kelloggs had seen. Gone also were most 
of the Indians who had once roamed the 
region. Wyoming slowly passed the win- 
dows. Utah—Nevada—and then the glit- 
tering Sierra Nevada Mountains. They were 
in California! It was December, and already 
the snow lay deep on the mountains. 

The morning of the fifth day found the 
train pushing across the flat country be- 
tween Sacramento and Oakland. 

At Oakland they were warmly welcomed 
by Elder Loughborough, who took them to 
his home in Santa Rosa to spend the rest of 
the winter. From this central point, Elder 
and Mrs. White went out to churches in 
all directions—those fires Elder Lough- 
borough had kindled in Petaluma, Bloom- 
field, Santa Rosa, Healdsburg, Windsor, and 
other places. During this winter yet an- 
other light was kindled in Napa, where a 
church was dedicated by Elder and Mrs. 
White in April, 1874. 

From the time of his arrival in Cali- 
fornia, Elder White had been studying the 
plan of setting up a publishing house on 
the West Coast, so books would not have to 
be shipped two thousand miles from the 
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It was the young people who kept the “Signs” going. 
When the type had been set, Willie White trundled 
it down the street in a wheelbarrow to the printer. 
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Review and Herald office in Battle Creek. 
Elder Loughborough was eager to see this 
put into effect, and did all he could to en- 
courage Elder White. Early in the spring 
he went to Oakland. 

On the fourth of June, the Signs of 
the Times, a missionary paper, first ap- 
peared and was sent out to the believers. 
The paper was to carry the Advent message, 
and it was to go to anyone who would read 
it. Those who had money were asked to pay 
two dollars a year for it, but those who 
wanted it, and couldn’t pay, should have it 
free. At first it was published by a printing 
company in Oakland, but after a month this 
company sold out, and James White de- 
cided to set up a printing office in a build- 
ing that he rented where the typesetting 
was done. The largest room in the building 
served as the church. 

Within a few weeks the believers were 
in trouble. Too many people were accept- 
ing the paper free, and not enough were 
sending dollars. “How can we cut ex- 
penses?” was the question the workers con- 
tinued to ask. 

It was the young people who rallied to 
help get this printing work done. Willie 
White trundled out the wheelbarrow, and 
after the type had been set, pushed it down 
the street several blocks to the printer. 
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Pushing that wheelbarrow all day earned 
him just one dollar. The other workers also 
put in long days, earning from seven to 
eleven cents an hour. When the work be- 
came more than the regular workers could 
handle, church members came in the eve- 
nings to help with folding, wrapping, and 
addressing. Whatever happened, the Signs 
of the Times must not be stopped. 

In the middle of the summer, the Whites 
returned to Battle Creek, without seeing 
the camp meeting Elder Loughborough had 
planned to hold in Yountville. James White 
carried a great desire in his heart as he re- 
turned East. There must be a publishing 
house in California. He was going to ask 
the believers in the East to give $6,000, 
and perhaps those in California could raise 
$4,000, making a $10,000 total with which 
they would purchase a site and put up the 
building. He hoped to return to California 
with the money and see the work start. 

But it was not to be. At this General 
Conference, held in August, 1874, Elder 
White was asked to become the president 
once again, and Elder Butler came out to 
California to see about establishing the pub- 
lishing house. 

“Elder Butler, I am glad to welcome you 
to California,” said Elder Loughborough, as 
yet another minister arrived in the State. 
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Travian violin MAKER 
ANTONIO STRADIVARI, WHO DIED 
DECEMBER 18,1737, BROUGHT THE CRAFT OF 
VIOLIN MAKING TO ITS HIGHEST PITCH OF 

PERFECTION. STRADIVARI MADE HIS LAST 
VIOLIN WHEN HE WAS 93 YEARS OLD. 

GENUINE “STRADS” ARE TODAY WORTH 
BETWEEN $10,000 AND $80,000 
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“I hear you are going to have a camp 
meeting in a few weeks.” 

“That's right. It will be up in Yountville 
in October.” 

“I don’t think I have heard of that place. 
Where is it?” 

“A little north of Napa, over in the next 
valley.” 

“That’s good. How many people do you 
expect will attend?” 

“I think there should be just about all the 
Adventists in this part of the State. There 
may be four or five hundred altogether.” 

“How many tents will be pitched?” 

“We have orders for eighty-five family 
tents.” 

So the Yountville camp meeting was 
held. How the people did enjoy Elder But- 
ler’s messages! How he enjoyed the open- 
hearted hospitality of the California be- 
lievers! But the burning question every- 
body was discussing was how to establish 
a publishing house in the State. 

The project came up for action on the 
eleventh day of October. In a morning 


meeting, Elders Butler and Loughborough 
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Of --EVENTS OUT or THE PAST 


be FIRST OF THE MODERHW ASTRONOMERS 
- = BORN IN DENMARK DECEMBER 14, 1546 














3? Usine ony HIS UNAIDED EYE, ( THE 
TELESCOPE HADN'T BEEN INVENTED YET), 
BRAHE MEASURED THE POSITIONS OF 
THE STARS, USING INSTRUMENTS PATTERNED 
AFTER THOSE USED BY THE GREEKS. HE 
ALSO CATALOGVED 777 NEW STARS : 
AND MADE MANY OTHER IMPORTANT ¢ 
OBSERVATIONS ou 
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spoke of the need for establishing such a 
center in the West. The people in the East 
were going to raise money to help them, 
but the General Conference was asking 
California to raise $4,000. 

“I know you are going to do it, brethren. 
But sometimes these projects cost more 
than we expect, so just to be on the safe 
side, I am asking you to give ten thousand 
dollars.” 

That sounded like a lot of money to ask 
five hundred people to give. One brother, 
recently arrived from the East, looked over 
the congregation, saw many of the men in 
overalls, and said to himself, “These people 
cannot give enough to buy the ink for the 
first edition.” What a surprise awaited 
him! 

Up to the front came the people. Out of 
their pockets came the gold and silver and 
they laid it on the rostrum. Those who 
didn’t have it with them wrote out pledges 
on slips of paper. It didn’t take long to total 
up what had been given or pledged—$19,- 
414! No wonder the people could sing 

To page 17 














The Secret Hero 


By TOM TUCKER 


[r WAS hot on the desert that day. The 
pickup truck bumped along the rutted 


road sending swirls of dust churning in the ~ 


air behind it. Some of the dust spun up 
from the front wheels and covered the 
shirtless, sweaty bodies of the three young 
men crowded in the cab. 

The sky was a hard metallic blue. The 
sun burned white, scorching. Odors of sage 
and dry grass clung to clothing and skin. 

“There’s the bend.” Hank was a tough- 
muscled youth, but he had to shout to be 
heard over the grinding of the motor. 

“,.. glad to get home and have a shower!” 
Steve said, the first portion of his sentence 
drowned as the pickup suddenly speeded 
after hitting a hole. 

The weekend had been a good one. Hank 
and Steve, brothers, had spent it camping in 
the desert with their neighbor Ralph. 


“Hey, Ralph, grab the canteen, will you?” 
Hank asked. 

Ralph reached for the metal flask and 
passed it to the driver. Hank took a long 
drink of the water, which had become un- 
pleasantly warm in the heat and tasted of 
metal. He wiped his mouth with the back 
of one hand, capped the canteen, and gave 
the canteen back to Ralph. Ralph, while 
small in comparison with the muscular 
brothers, was of average size. His quiet 
manner and hesitant way of speaking fre- 
quently made him the victim of painful 
jokes and the name “sissy.” 

The bend was the half-way point. The 
dirt road turned where a wind-bent tree 
twisted skyward against the desert winds. 
Hank pulled the pickup to a stop in its 
scant shade. “I’m beat! Anybody else want to 
drive?” To page 19 
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Ralph glanced in the mirror. The runaway bus was only inches behind. 
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SPRINGTIME 


Poetry Award 
By DAVID LEMKY, Age 12 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada 


I like it when the winter snows 
Crawl back along the hills, 
And show the pretty buttercups 

And colored daffodils. 


I like to see the mud dry up 
And summer coming on, 

And hear the little birdies sing 
So early in the dawn. 


| WANTED TO GO HOME 


True-Story Award 
By PAUL ROBITAILLE, Age 13 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


How I longed to go home! I was taken 
from home when I was about three and a 
half years old and sent to live in Clinton, 
Massachusetts. After a little while there, I 
moved again, to Sanford, Maine, to live with 
my aunt. I was there about four years. 

Unexpectedly, I.had to move again. The 
people I lived with this time were very 
nice to me. I lived with them for about 
two years—and moved again. 

I moved to Berlin, Massachusetts, this 
time. I didn’t know the people, but once I 
knew them I liked them. I was there only 
a few months when they moved to Califor- 
nia. It was a sad departure, but I couldn't 
do anything about it. 

Moved again! This time it was to live 
with my aunt, who now lived in Clinton, 
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Massachusetts. I had been living in other 
people’s houses now for almost ten years, 
and I wanted to go home. 

At last I moved back home with my 
mother. What a happy day it was! My 
mother had been praying for me, and now 
her prayers were answered! 
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HOW NICE 


First Poetry Award 
By JOANNE TURNER, Age 14 
Detroit, Michigan 


How nice it is, dear God, to know 
That You make all the flowers grow! 


How nice it is to stop and think 
You made the spring from which | drink! 


How nice it is to know that You | 
Painted the sky that lovely blue! 


But oh, how nice to know You made 
Me too! Sometimes | am afraid 


I do not thank You as I should. 
You are so wise, dear God, and good! 





SNAKES, UGH! 


True-Story Award 
By MARTHA PARKS, Age 11 
College Place, Washington 


One Sabbath evening I was going for a 
little ride all by myself, looking for flowers 
for mamma. I was very happy as I rode 
along and sang. 

All of a sudden, I looked down and to 
my great horror saw a snake lying in the 
middle of the road. I was only about six 
years old then and dreadfully afraid of 
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snakes. I got off my bike and ran home as 
fast as I could. I didn’t stop until I was in 
the house. 

I shouted, “Mamma, Daddy, come quick!” 

They came running, and I told them 
that a snake had almost gotten me. I had a 
hard time convincing them that what I said 
was true, but finally we started off toward 
the snake. 

We got there, and all of a sudden daddy 
started laughing. “Ha, ha, this snake isn’t 
poisonous,” he said. “It wouldn't hurt a flea, 
much less you. Besides, it’s dead.” 

A little disappointed “Oh” was all that 
I could say. 





JESUS’ LITTLE HELPER 


Poetry Award 
By FERN MABERRY, Age 10 
Haledon, New Jersey 


1 am only a child, 
Just ten years old, 

But | help when I can 
And obey when I'm told. 


1 make my bed each morning, 
And dust my room each day; 

I try to be a helpful child, 
At home, at school, at play. 


You see, when | help mother 
I am helping Jesus, too. 

To be a light for Him I'll try 
In all | say and do. 





STUCK ON THE RAILROAD TRACK 


True-Story Award 
By DONALD THOMPSON, Age 12 


Bandung, Java, Indonesia 


A minister was going in his car to visit 
some people who were going to an effort 
he was helping in, when he came to a red 
light. The railroad track went down the 
middle of the road. When the minister 
stopped he stopped on the railroad track. 
When he tried to get the car started he 
found that it had stalled. The minister got 
out and tried to push the car alone and it 
moved. Later, when telling the story, he 
said he felt a superhuman strength helping 
him. The train passed just after he moved 
the car out of the way. 


The minister went to get help. When he 
returned he found a police car there. The 
policeman asked him why he had stopped. 
When the minister told him what had hap- 
pened, the policeman helped him get the 
car started. 

You may ask how I know. The minister 
is my father. 


aliens 


SPRING 


First Poetry Award 
By RUTH WILSON, Age 12 
Ukiah, California 


The sun is clear and bright today, 
The wind is blowing through the trees, 
And on the nectar-laden buds 
Are many tiny, busy bees. 


The birds are chirping songs of spring, 
The hare is in his cozy hole, 

The mare is in her pasture wide 
To nurse her frisky little foal. 


And on this perfect, bright spring day 
You just might hear a robin say, 

“I welcome you with brilliant flowers 
That come because of gentle showers." 





“OH, 'M TIRED” 
Photography Award 
By RUTH ANN BETTLE, Age 13 
Brunswick, Maine 
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THE GHOST 
That Played the Piano 


By KAY HEISTAND 


owe you're not eating your breakfast. 
What's the matter, dear?” Mother 
turned away from the stove to look at me 
anxiously. 

I stared at my glass of milk for a long 
time before I answered, “I don’t know, 
Mother. I—I didn’t sleep well last night.” 

Mother frowned. Then she came over 
and brushed the hair from my forehead 
and felt my cheeks for signs of fever. 

“I’m not sick, Mother. Just tired. And—I 
thought I heard something in the night.” I 
paused, reluctant to go on. I always hated 
to be laughed at, and something told me 
that if I really mentioned what I heard, 
there would be lots of laughter. 

Grandmother looked up from her break- 
fast and asked with a twinkle in her eye, 
“Ghosts, Kathy?” 

I smiled. I loved grandma dearly, and 
even her scoldings and criticisms were al- 
ways so gentle and loving that they never 
hurt my feelings, just helped me. “Well, 
Grandma, if it was a ghost it was a musical 
one! I thought I heard someone playing the 
piano!” 

Then everybody did laugh at me. Just as 
I expected! I jumped from my chair, tossed 
my braids carelessly, stuck my nose in the 
air, and said loftily, “All right, just you wait 
and see.” But I had to giggle just the same 
and that spoiled my air of dignity. After 
all, a musical ghost! 

It was time for school, so I kissed mother 
and grandma good-by and put on my coat. 
As I opened the door I found my big cat, 
Yellow Boy, waiting to get in. He was stand- 
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ing on the porch, lifting up first one foot 
and then another, trying to avoid the snow. 
He hated snow and cold, and I knew as 
soon as he got in he would head for his 
favorite place beside the heater in the liv- 
ing room. 

Several times that day I wondered about 
what I had heard or dreamed during the 
night. I had wakened up partially, and I re- 
membered lying there and hearing faint 
sounds of music coming from downstairs. 
I guessed it must have been two or three in 
the morning—but who on earth played the 
piano at that hour? 

We lived in a large old-fashioned house 
in a town on Lake Erie. There were four 
bedrooms upstairs and six rooms on the 
first floor. A large, curving stairway domi- 
nated the front hall. My bedroom was at 
the back of the house, and the piano was in 
the parlor, so the sounds of music had to 
come a long way and were necessarily faint. 
Maybe I had imagined them—but I didn’t 
think so. 

For the next few nights no one heard any 
sounds from the piano. Father laughed at 
my story when he heard about it, so I de- 
cided not to mention the matter again—un- 
less I really heard the music! And coul 
prove it! 

It was snowing Wednesday night when 
I went to bed. I hated to think of going to 
school the next day, for it was wonderful 
weather for coasting. 

I must have fallen asleep. But I woke up 
several hours later—and it was the rippling 
sound of piano music that awakened me! 
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Dad went down our curving stairs waving great-grand- 
father’s Civil War sword. Who was playing our piano? 
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This time my drowsiness left me immedi- 
ately. I jumped out of bed, feeling for my 
slippers and robe in the dark. I decided 
against turning on a _ light—it might 
frighten whoever or whatever was playing 
the piano. 

As I groped my way out into the hall, I 
heard other noises. Father appeared in the 
doorway of his bedroom with a flashlight in 
one hand. Mother was right behind him, 








SUE’S GUIDE 


By ANNIE LAURIE VAN TUNGELN 


I'm a big boy, ten and tall, 

But Sue's just four and very small. 
She likes to go on flying feet. 

That's why, when we are on the street, 
| take her gently by the arm 

(1 want to keep her safe from harm) 
And always walk right by her side. 
It's fun to be my sister's guide. 





and grandma opened her bedroom door al- 
most immediately. 

“Did you hear it?” I whispered. 

Dad nodded. “Shhh! Stay behind me un- 
til I see what it is,” Even as he spoke we 
heard the piano again. ~ 

I couldn't tell in my excitement whether 
there was a tune being played on the 
piano—I felt a choking sensation in my 
chest, my hands were colder than the night, 
and I was shivering with fear! What could 
it be that was making those eerie sounds? 
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Mother and I leaned over the stair rail- 
ing, and I shall never forget, if I live to be a 
hundred years old, the sight father made as 
he crept cautiously down the circular: stairs. 
He wore an old-fashioned white night shirt 
and brandished my _  great-grandfather’s 
Civil War sword in his hand. With the 
other hand he focused the beam of the 
flashlight before him. When he reached 
the foot of the stairs he crossed the hall to 
the parlor door, bravely and cautiously eased 
it open, and flashed the light quickly inside. 
For a moment he stood silently still, as 
though petrified with fear or shock. 

When he turned and beckoned upward 
to us I was grasping mother’s arm tightly, 
and grandma had a grip on my shoulders 
almost as tight! 

We looked at one another, then crept 
quietly and quickly down the stairs. What- 
ever father saw. must not be too fearsome if 
he wanted us to see it! 

Father pushed the parlor door open wider 
and we crowded around and peered inside. 
His flashlight sought out the piano keys, 
and upon them, stretched out in luxurious 
abandon, was my Yellow Boy! As the light 
hit him, he yawned, blinked his yellow eyes 
in protest, then got up and walked the 
length of the keys. Music rippled under his 
soft paws! 

“Kathy!” My name burst accusingly from 
mother’s lips and I cringed. I knew what 
was coming! 

“Kathy Adams! You've never been al- 
lowed to keep that cat indoors all night! 
How is it that he is inside tonight?” Yel- 
low Boy leaped from the keyboard and 
wrapped himself about my legs. 

I picked him up and faced my parents. I 
knew I had broken a cardinal rule of our 
household, for pets were never to be kept 
in the house all night! I stammered, trying 
to think of the right excuses, “It was so cold 
this week—and he hates snow so very 
much.” 

Father sighed. “Kathy, you must not dis- 
obey your mother. While no great harm has 
been done, we have all had our sleep dis- 
turbed.” 

I thought mother’s lips quirked a little 
at the corners of her mouth, but she said 
sternly, “Kathy, put that cat outdoors im- 
mediately. Have you been taking him to 
bed with you?” 

“Yes, Mother,” I nodded. “But he must 

To page 18 
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Henry wanted to be a sailor, because he 


despised arithmetic. One day a sailor invited 


him on board! 


The Winning Bells 


By ENID SPARKS 


ING! DONG!” rang the church bell in 

the distance. Henry stopped to listen. 
“Clang! Clang!” sounded the ship bell so 
near that Henry jumped. He was strolling 
along the wharf near a ship that had just 
come into port. 

“Now,” thought the adventurous boy, 
“which of all the bells do I like best? Father 
wants me to stay near the church bells. 
But I would like to go far away with the 


ship bells.” 


He stepped nearer the edge of the wharf 
to watch a sailor coil a heavy rope. 

“Hi, there, my boy!” called the sailor. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing much,” answered Henry, happy 
to be noticed. “There’s no school today, and 
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I'm glad, because I don’t like doing arith- 
metic. When I’m grown I’m going to sea, so 
I won't have to do any problems any more.” 

“And what will your folks think about 
that?” the sailor asked. “Is your father a 
seaman?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” answered Henry. “My fa- 
ther is Lyman Beecher, the minister. He 
wants me to be a preacher too, but I'm go- 
ing to sea.” 

“And why do you want to do that?” the 
sailor asked. 

“I want to go places,” came the answer. 
“I like geography, but I hate arithmetic.” 

“If you aren’t in a hurry, come aboard,” 
invited Henry’s new-found friend. “There’s 
something here you'd like to see.” He gave 
Henry a helping hand, and soon they were 
walking to the pilot room. “I think you'd 
like to see this pilot wheel,” said the sailor. 

Walking over to the wheel, he placed his 
cap on the boy’s head. “You make a good- 
looking sailor. Let's see you turn the wheel.” 

Henry placed his hands on the wheel and 
turned it to the right and back again to the 
left. 

“How do you know which way to turn 
it?” he asked. 

“Come over here and look at this chart,” 
put in the captain, who had been listening 
to the conversation. 

“We need to know where we are at all 
times when we are out on the seas. We are 
here today.” He pointed to a spot on the 
chart. “Tomorrow we'll start for this place.” 
He traced a line on the map. 
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Henry could hardly be blamed for wanting to sail in a 
ship like this. But God had a better plan for him. 
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“If we want to know how long it will 
take us,” he continued, “we divide num- 
bers. We use numbers for every move we 
make. There are no streets or roads that 
you can see on the ocean. On the land we 
use words to name our streets, but on the 
water we use what are called degrees, and 
they each have a number. See the lines on 
this map. The ones that go up and down 
are called longitude, and those that go 
across are called latitude. Every one of 
them has a number.” 

“Oh, I see,” nodded Henry. “That's what 
the teacher was talking about in geography 
class.” Still puzzled, Henry looked again 
at the chart with all its lines and numbers. 
The captain and the sailor exchanged 
glances that he did not see. 

Henry gulped. “I still can’t see how you 
can tell where those lines are out there on 
the water.” 


“Now that question shows you are think- 
ing,” chuckled the jolly captain. “Come, 
there is something more you need to 
see.” 

The men took the boy over to the sextant. 
“With this instrument,” the captain ex- 
plained, “we figure our latitude by find- 
ing out how high the sun is at noon. We 
can also use it to find our position by the 
stars.” 


“And to do that they use more numbers. 
See, fella,” and the friendly sailor smiled 
broadly and slapped Henry on the-shoulder. 
“You've just got to know numbers to be a 
sea captain.” 

The boy scratched his head as he tried to 
understand the meaning of it all. Then he 
blurted out, “Never saw so much arithmetic 
in one place in my life. I'm going to 
have to work harder on my numbers at 
school. Oh, say, what time is it, sir? I must 
be home by four. Thanks for showing me 
everything.” He hurried down the gang 
plank. 

He turned and waved farewell, and the 
sailor shouted, “Good-by! See you again 
someday.” 

He ran along the narrow cobblestone 
street, his mind still full of the wonders of 
charts, compasses, sextant, wheels, bells, and 
numbers. He said to himself, “It'll probably 
take years to learn all those things, but I 
still want to be a sailor. But, oh, those num- 
bers and charts! I’m going to get busy right 
away, then maybe someday I'll be a sea cap- 
tain.” 
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At this thought, he smiled and stopped 
short. He put his hand to his forehead in a 
salute as he had seen his sailor friend do. 
“Aye, aye, sir. Back to school I go. I'll never 
make it if I don’t.” 

With vim and vigor he studied all the 
harder at school. Then he found that other 
subjects interested him, too. When he stud- 
ied harder he was delighted to find that the 
lessons came easier. The easier the lessons, 
the more interesting school became. 

When the teacher asked him to give a 
talk he did it so well that he was asked to 
give another, and it wasn’t long until the 
children saw that he had a special talent 
for speaking. 

After this visit with the sea captain, he 
was a different boy. He and his father be- 
came close companions. The godly influ- 
ence of his parent guided the son’s deci- 
sions. His character grew with his increase 
in knowledge, and breaking the bonds of 
slavery became one of the main objectives 
of his life. 

Again and again, the sight of the slave 
markets where human beings were bought 
and sold, where families were separated, 
where slaves were subjected to every whim 
of their cruel masters, developed in him 
an abhorrence for the terrible evil. 

God used him in a powerful way to in- 
fluence the hundreds of thousands of people 
who heard him speak. 

And so it was that Henry Ward Beecher 
became a captain, first class, on the “Ocean 
of Life.” His tireless efforts, along with 
those of Abraham Lincoln and _ others, 
brought the slaves to the “Port of Freedom” 
in the United States of America. 

Ahoy there, junior shipmates! School 
bells, ship bells, church bells! Listen and 
heed their calls. The Master Pilot needs 
you, too. Which bells will win in your life? 


Dollar in the Snow 


From page 3 


fun. Finally the large ball was too heavy tog 


roll any more, so the boys left it where it 
was and rolled a small ball for the head. 
Soon the snow man was finished, and the 
boys decided that they would make a lot 
of snowballs and use the snow man for a 
target. In a few minutes each had a good 
supply of ammunition, and they tried to see 
who could hit the snow man most often. 
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Suddenly Alex happened to look at the 
clock on the tower of the village hall. 
Whew! Was it that late! He could never 
get home in the time mother knew it should 
take him to get to the store and back. As 
fast as possible, he ran to the store and 
bought the groceries. The grocer gave him 
a silver dollar in change, and Alex put it 
in his pocket. 

Then with the basket of groceries firmly 
clutched in his hand, he ran for home as 
fast as the snow would let him. Not too far 
from home he stumbled and fell, but man- 
aged to hold tightly to the basket so as not 
to spill the groceries. Rising to his feet he 
hurried on. Perhaps mother would be too 
busy to notice how long he had been gone. 

But “What kept you so long?” was moth- 
er’s first question. 

“The store was crowded, and I had to 
wait a long time to be served,” Alex lied. 

“But surely it should not have taken 
such a long time, even if the store was 
crowded,” said mother. “What else did you 
do?” 

Alex hung his head and said nothing. If 
he said no more perhaps mother would not 
ask any more questions and he would not 
have to tell her the whole truth. 

Mother took the groceries out of the 
basket and checked them against the list. 
Then she said, “Where is the change?” 

Alex reached into his pocket, and slowly 
a look of horror spread over his face. There 
was no dollar there. Quickly he searched his 
other pockets, but the silver coin was gone. 

Mother began to question him. “What 
did you do this morning? If you tell me, 
perhaps I can help you find the change.” 

In a quivering voice, filled with shame, 
Alex told her how he had stopped to play 
with Johnny and make a snow man, and 
how he had stayed too long. He told her 
that he had run home and had stumbled in 
the snow. 

“I am ashamed of myself,” he said. “If I 
had just gone on the errand, this would not 
have happened. I could have walked all the 
way and back and would not have fallen. 
And I would not have lied to you. Oh, 
Mother, I am so sorry. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“All right, Alex,” mother said. “I will for- 
give you. Now let us ask Jesus to forgive 
you too.” 

After they had prayed, mother asked 
Alex to take her to the place where he had 


fallen in the snow. Soon they were at the 
spot searching diligently, but they did not 
find the dollar. 

Mother asked Alex to run back to the 
house and bring a large washtub and a 
shovel. When he returned with them she 
told him to shovel into the tub all the snow 
around the place where he had fallen. When 
the tub was filled, and piled high above the 
top with the soft snow, and the ground 
where Alex had fallen was bare, there was 
still no sign of the lost dollar. 

Together they carried the tub of snow 
back to the cottage. Mother then asked Alex 
to bring her the kettle. She poured hot 
water over the snow, and it began to melt. 
She poured on more hot water, and soon all 
the snow was melted—and there, lying 
on the bottom of the tub, was the missing 
silver dollar. 

Alex was more than happy! And he made 
up his mind that never again would he dis- 
obey his mother. 





Candle for California 
From page 8 


heartily, “Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” 

The good news was announced in the 
afternoon meeting. Elder Loughborough 
spoke again. “Brethren and Sisters, this is 
wonderful. We had planned on asking you 
to raise a thousand dollars for a tent and 
camp meeting fund, but you gave so well 
this morning, that I haven’t the heart to ask 
for any more.” 

Brother Chapman rose to his feet. 

“Try us on it, Elder, and see if we will 
not raise this fund also. I will give fifty 
dollars.” 

Other pledges rolled in, and in a few 
minutes, with no urging at all, $1,616 had 
been pledged. During the following weeks 
these pledges were all redeemed in full. 
Then having given so liberally, and rejoic- 
ing in the knowledge that the work would 
go forward with power, the people re- 
turned to their homes, a truly happy com- 
pany of believers. 

Nearly fifty years later, Elder Lough- 
borough, an old man with white hair, sat in 
a wheel chair on the balcony of the St. 
Helena Sanitarium. Over the top of the 
nearby hill lay the little town of St. Helena. 
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There slept his wife whom he had lost 
seventeen years before. How long it would 
be ere he slept beside her, he did not know. 

He lifted his eyes to a loftier range of 
hills that lay beyond the town. Beyond those 
hills lay Sonoma Valley, where fifty years 
before, he had been so busy lighting that 
candle for God in California. How greatly 
the work had grown! From the border of 
Oregon in the north, to Mexico in the 
south, the State was dotted with Adventist 
churches. Believers numbered thousands, 
and somehow he felt they were all his chil- 
dren. In that gospel train of which he had 
dreamed, he would be with them when it 
swung into line with trains from all parts 
of the earth, all going to the New Jeru- 
salem. 

Boys and girls—you who have read this 
story—are you going to be on that train? 
And will you help light candles for God in 
other places of the earth that are still dark? 

(The End) 


The Ghost That Played the Piano 
From page 14 


have sneaked down here in the night. I 
never dreamed z 

“You never dreamed your ghost was Yel- 
low Boy, eh?” chuckled grandma. 

I smiled weakly at grandma and put the 
cat out. For the next two weeks my practice 
time on the piano was increased by an 
hour every day. I took my parents’ scolding 
and my punishment to heart, but I’ve never 
forgotten the night the ghost played the 
piano! It seems so funny now! 





Jack’s Promise 
From page 5 


Strangely enough, when Jack looked up, 
the boys were just looking at him in ad- 
miration. 

“They sure are good-looking, Jack, and 
you'll have plenty of time to use them lots. 
Winter has just begun, really,” said Dave. 

“Sorry you can’t join us,” said Ted, “but 
as you said, ‘A promise is a promise.’ Come 
on, fellows.” 

“Say,” spoke up Dave, “as long as you 
aren't going to use your skates, Jack, why 
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don’t you lend them to Jeff? He doesn’t 
have his skates today.” 

Jack swallowed. It was bad enough not 
being able to skate, but to lend out his new 
skates before he even had a chance to use 
them himself seemed almost too much. 
“We-ll,” he hesitated, and then being the 
true Christian boy he was, he knew there 
was really no reason why Jeff shouldn’t use 
them. “O.K.,” he agreed, “go ahead.” 

Even though Jack felt a little lonely as he 
sat by the pond and watched, he had a feel- 
ing of satisfaction inside. He knew he had 
done right. 

After school, he stopped at the house of 
Mrs. Dell, his music teacher. Mrs. Dell had 
a new book for him and had asked him to 
stop by and pick it up. 

“Hello, Jack,” she greeted him. Then see- 
ing his new skates slung over his shoulder, 
she smiled and asked him how the skating 
had_ been. 

“I didn’t go on the ice today,” he told 
her. 

“No?” questioned Mrs. Dell. “Was it too 
thin?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy, “it was 
fine. All the others went on.” Then he told 
her what had happened. 

Mrs. Dell listened with satisfying inter- 
est. 

“Well, Jack,” she said as she put her arm 
around the boy, “I certainly am proud of you. 
You are a credit to your mother, and I 
know she is happy to have a son she can 
trust.” 

Jack felt his cheeks glow. 

“You know,” continued Mrs. Dell, “some 
boys feel it is a sissy thing to do what 
mother asks. But it isn’t. It is a brave boy 
who can stand firm and do what he knows 
is right. I’m glad you didn’t yield, Jack. 
Your mother will be glad too.” 

Jack felt warm and happy inside. Mrs. 
Dell's words made him forget completely 
his uneasiness of the morning, and he 
smiled the broadest smile he had smiled 
all day. 

“Well, guess I'd better be going, Mrs. 
Dell. I'll still be able to get in some skating 
if I hurry. Mom will be home from the hos- 
pital about three-thirty.” 

Mrs. Dell closed the door and waved to 
Jack as he walked down the sidewalk. 

“Thank God for boys like Jack,” she mur- 
mured. “Oh that there were more of them 
in this world!” 
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The Secret Hero 
From page 9 


“Till take the wheel for the rest of the 
way,” Steve offered halfheartedly. 

Ralph smiled. “No, I'll do it.” 

Steve looked at him gratefully. 

A few minutes later they were on their 
way again. Ralph was a swift but skillfully 
careful driver. Hank slipped down in the 
seat until his head rested on the back of the 
seat. A moment later his eyes closed sleep- 
ily. Steve stared dully through the wind- 
shield. 

They sped onward. From time to time 
Ralph swerved suddenly to avoid a hole or 
rock, but for most of the distance the road 
was in fair shape. An hour later they 
reached the State highway and began the 
upward grind of the mountain west of a 
desert town. They passed a slow-moving 
school bus loaded with young students on a 
school-band trip. 

Ralph pulled to a stop at the summit 
near a water fountain. Steve and Hank were 
both asleep. Ralph splashed the cool water 
over his face and chest, took a long drink, 
then climbed back in the pickup. He 
started the motor and began the long down- 
grade leading into the desert town, six miles 
distant. 

He down-shifted as the pickup gained 
speed, and braked when he spotted a Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol car approaching 
swiftly from behind. He watched it in the 
rear-view mirror and tensed when it pulled 
in behind him. But a minute later it pulled 
out, passed, and sped on down the highway. 

The road grew steeper, and the pickup’s 
motor roared in low. Hot air blew through 
open windows. Sunlight flashed blinding- 
white from the chrome and windshields of 
cars coming from the opposite direction. 

At first the sound was lost in the roar of 
the pickup’s motor. But it grew louder— 
the steady blowing of a brassy bus horn. 
Ralph frowned and peered at the rear-view 
mirror. The school bus the fellows had 
passed earlier was now approaching rapidly, 
its bright yellow streaking down the moun- 
tainside, constantly gaining speed. 

Ralph thought fast. 

Obviously, the brakes on the bus had 
failed. The horn was blaring loudly. The 
driver was bent forward, clutching the 
wheel, his eyes wide and his face dripping 
with perspiration. 





God Calls Every Junior to Him 
December 


11. 2 Cor. 5:18 Reconciled us 

12. Rom. 5:10 Christ’s death was for me 
13. Col. 1:21 We are one with God 

14. Rom. 5:1 At peace with God 

15. Rom. 8:1 God does not condemn me 
16. John 16:27 The Father loves me 


17. Luke 15:10 Angels share Father’s joy 








Ralph checked the highway for traffic. 
There was little. Praying aloud, he acceler- 
ated the pickup. The school bus was rapidly 
gaining. Harder, Ralph pressed on the ac- 
celerator. The speedometer’s red needle 
quivered as it swung to the right. Fifty-five. 
Sixty. Sixty-five miles per hour. 

“Dear God,” Ralph pleaded, “help us.” 

The bus was still gaining. 

Seventy. Seventy-five. 

The pickup was vibrating badly. The 
steering wheel shook beneath Ralph’s iron- 
hard grip and there was a floating sensation 
as the speed increased even more. 

The bus driver banged on the horn for 
Ralph to pull the pickup off to one side. 
But Ralph did not. He remained directly 
in the path of the runaway bus. 

Eighty. 

The bus began to swerve. Its horn, hard 
and steady, shrieked in Ralph’s ears. 

Ralph’s eyes, glued to the road, sensed 
more than saw that he had now accelerated 
the pickup until its speed matched that of 
the racing bus. He eased up on the ac- 
celerator. He was exactly in front of the 
bus. He felt his blood pound in his ears. 

The driver of the bus stared in amaze- 
ment. “Crazy kid!” He swore a hoarse shout. 
“Crazy stupid kid!” 

Only yards separated the bus and the 
pickup. 

Ralph eased on the accelerator, not hear- 
ing the shouts of his passengers as Hank 

To page 22 
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Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


X/l—Eternal Life Through Christ 


(December 17) 


Memory VERSE: “He that hath the Son hath 
life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life” (1 John 5:12). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Genesis 3:1-6 about how Satan lied to 
Adam and Eve and robbed man of eternal life. 
Then read about the time when eternal life will 
be given back to the children of God, in 1 Corin- 
thians 15:52-54. Read also the story of the rais- 
ing from the dead of the daughter of Jairus 
(Mark 5:35-42). Go over the memory verse sev- 
eral times. Continue learning it during the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Masterpiece of God’s Creation 


Open your Bible to Genesis 1 and 2. 

Our bodies are living, walking miracles, yet 
they were made out of something very humble. 
Look in Genesis 2:7, first sentence, and see what 
this was. 

Using only the dust of the ground, God made 
the beautiful form of Adam. Read Genesis 1:27 
and find after whom man was modeled. 

Something more than a beautiful form was 
needed, however. Man needed life forces to make 
him move and act and think. Read the account 
of how God gave him the breath of life, in 
Genesis 2:7, second part. 

“When God had made man in His image, the 
human form was perfect in all its arrangements, 
but it was without life. Then a personal, self- 
existing God breathed into that form the breath 
of life, and man became a living, breathing, in- 
telligent being. All parts of the human organ- 
ism were put in action. The heart, the arteries, 
the veins, the tongue, the hands, the feet, the 
senses, the perceptions of the mind—all began 
their work, and all were placed under law. Man 
became a living soul. Through Jesus Christ a 
personal God created man and endowed him with 
intelligence and power.”’—Testimonies, vol. 8, 
p. 264. 
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For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 44, par. 3; p. 45. 

THINK how true are the words of the psalmist 
when he says man is “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

Pray to respect your body and treat it as God’s 
masterpiece. 

MONDAY 


The Lie That Spoiled the Masterpiece 


Open your Bible to Genesis 3. 


Satan was not happy to see man perfect. One 
day he appeared to Eve when she was by herself 
and asked her a question. Read the question and 
Eve’s reply to it, in verses 1, last part, 2 and 3. 

Then Satan placed the first doubt in the mind 
of Eve by telling a lie. Find what that lie was 
by reading verses 4 and 5. 

Eve was led to believe that lie and to take 
the fruit in the hope that she would be the 
gainer. She shared it with Adam, and the two 
allowed themselves to be deceived by Satan into 
disobeying God. 

We know too well the awful results of that lie 
and the disobedience of our first parents. 

If Adam and Eve had not taken of the fruit 
they would have lived forever. 

Find what God said would happen to our 
bodies as a result of the sin of our first parents, 
in verse 19, second half. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
pp. 532, 533. 


THINK what a doubt of God’s Word and dis- 
obedience led to. 


Pray to trust and obey God’s Word. 
TUESDAY 
What Happens When Man Dies 


Open your Bible to Ecclesiastes 9. 


Just as it was the breath that God breathed 
into man that made him come alive, so when 
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that breath is taken from him, the body of a man 
is dead. 

The writer of Ecclesiastes tells us that both 
men and beasts die. “For that which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other; yea, they have all one breath; so that a 
man hath no preeminence above a beast: for all 
is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again” (Eccl. 3:19, 20). 

The same writer tells us that man is com- 
pletely unconscious of what goes on after death. 
Read what he says in verses 5 and 6. 

Yet Satan circulates the lie that the dead are 
aware of what is happening to their loved ones 
whom they left at death. 

“Christ represents death as a sleep to His 
believing children. Their life is hid with Christ 
in God, and until the last trump shall sound those 
who die will sleep in Him.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 527. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 549, par. 3; p. 550. 

THInK how Satan has led men to believe the 
lie that man lives again right after death. 

Pray to go to the Scriptures to confirm every 
teaching you hear. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ the Life-giver 


Open your Bible to John 11. 

While Satan brought death to mankind by his 
subtle lie, Jesus is the bringer of life. To Him 
was given power to lay down His life and to 
take it again. 


His resurrection to life was a great triumph 
over Satan. In one of his visions, John heard 
Jesus say, “I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen” 
(Rev. 1:18). 

Not only in His death and resurrection, but 
in His works on earth, Jesus showed that He was 
the Life-giver and had the victory over death. 

He stopped the funeral procession of an only 
son of a widow, and by His words made the 
young man of Nain sit up on the bier on which 
he was being carried to his burial. Jesus then 
restored him to his mother (Luke 7:11-15). 

He took the dead twelve-year-old daughter of 
Jairus by the hand, and she got up and walked 
(Mark 5:41). 

Read for yourself the story of how He called 
Lazarus from the grave after he had been dead 
for four days, in verses 41-44. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 530. 


THINK how Jesus has undone the evil work 
that Satan did. 


Pray that you may put yourself in Christ’s 
hands and receive the eternal life He died to 
give us. 


THURSDAY 
When Man Will Have Life Forever 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 15. 

Although the Bible teaches us that all (except 
those who will be translated at His coming) must 
die and sleep in their graves, unconscious of 
what is happening around them, it also gives 
hope of a life that will last forever. You can find 
when that life—immortal life—will be given, by 
reading verses 52 and 53. 

We see an object lesson of this in nature every 
year as we bury our seeds in the ground, and 
watch them after many days, come up as beauti- 
ful plants. 

“The seed dies, to spring forth into new life. 
In this we are taught the lesson of the resurrec- 
tion. Of the human body laid away to molder in 
the grave, God has said: ‘It is sown in corruption; 
it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in dis- 
honor; it is raised in glory: it is sown in weak- 
ness; it is raised in power.’ ”"—Education, p. 110. 

Sister White was given a vision of that day 
when those who love Jesus and serve Him will 
receive this everlasting life. She writes of that 
vision: 

“Then Jesus’ silver trumpet sounded as He 
descended on the cloud, wrapped in flames of 
fire. He gazed on the graves of the sleeping 
saints, then raised His eyes and hands to heaven 
and cried, ‘Awake! awake! awake! ye that sleep 
in the dust and arise.’ Then there was a mighty 
earthquake. The graves opened, and the dead 
came up clothed with immortality. The 144,000 
shouted, ‘Alleluia!’ as they recognized their 
friends who had been torn from them by death 
and in the same moment were changed and 
caught up together with them to meet the Lord 
in the air.”—Early Writings, p. 16. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 544, par. 2. 


THINK of the wonder of that day when all who 
have loved Jesus will come from their graves. 

Pray to be there, united with those whom you 
may have lost. 

FRIDAY 

UNDERLINE the correct word or words: 

1. Adam’s body was made of clay, dust, grass. 
(Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. Life came into his body after God gave 


him blood, brains, breath. (Sunday’s assign- 
ment.) 


3. Satan lied to Eve by telling her that if she 
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ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil she would not die, never be hungry. 
(Monday’s assignment.) 

4. By eating of the fruit of the tree Adam and 
Eve forfeited the right to eat of the tree of life, 
live in Eden. (Monday’s assignment.) 

5. When a man’s breath leaves his body and 
he dies, he is conscious of nothing, of what is 
going on in his home. (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

6. Jesus called death a transition, sleep. (Tues- 
day’s assignment.) 

7. Jesus gave life back to these people during 
His earthly ministry: The son of the widow of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus, Lazarus. (Wednes- 
day’s assignment.) 

8. The righteous dead will come to life at the 
end of the millennium, when Jesus comes the 
second time. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 





The Secret Hero 
(From page 19) 


and Steve yelled at him, in nightmarish 
panic, to get out of the bus’s way. 

Closer. The bus was directly behind the 
pickup. The driver had no choice but to 
run into it. A turn now would swing the 
charging bus onto the sandy shoulder, flip 
it, and crush the students within. The only 
hope was in staying on the highway. The 
driver gripped the wheel, watched help- 
lessly for the crash. ~ 

Then he understood. 

When the front of the bus struck the 
rear of the speeding pickup, the jar almost 
sent Steve and Hank onto the floor. But 
that was all. For the pickup was going al- 
most as fast as the bus. There were several 
bumps, for each time the bus hit the pickup, 
the thrust pushed the pickup ahead. But 
Ralph, still praying, kept his grip on the 
steering wheel so tight that his hands 
turned white across the knuckles. 

And gradually, the bus began to slow. Its 
vast weight and speed threatened to run 
both itself and the pickup off the highway. 
But gradually the pickup’s brakes were win- 
ning. Ralph braked hard, then stopped to 
let the brakes cool. Then hard again. 





The red needle on the speedometer hesi- 
tated, dropped. Lower. Slower. 

At the foot of the downgrade, just before 
the town, a road slanted to the right. Be- 
cause they were traveling much too fast to 
avoid a series of accidents if they plowed 
through the town’s main street, the bus 
driver signaled to Ralph and prepared to 
turn onto the slanting road. With expert 
driving the driver could now bring the bus 
to a safe stop. 

Ralph accelerated enough so the bus 
could make the turn, then slowed and re- 
mained on the main street. He turned at the 
first corner and followed the bus until it 
halted. Then, quickly, he swung left at the 
next street and drove back to the highway 
and continued homeward. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” Steve demanded. 

“Yeah,” Hank said. “Aren’t you even go- 
ing to stick around long enough for them 
to thank you?” 

Ralph looked at Steve and_ grinned. 
“Thought you wanted to get home for a 
shower.” 

“You'd get your name in the paper and 
everything—you'd be a hero—you saved 
their lives!” Hank said. 

“Let’s turn back,” Steve urged. When 
Ralph did not reply, Steve said, “Think 
what the fellows at school would think of 
you if they knew what you just did!” 

Ralph chuckled. “Even if you don’t want 
a shower, I do.” In a very serious tone, he 
added, “I'd appreciate it a lot if you fellows 
wouldn’t mention this incident to anyone.” 

Both Steve and Hank were silent for a 
moment. Then Hank spoke, obvious be- 
wilderment clear in his voice. “I sure 
don’t understand you, Ralph. I sure don’t 
get it.” 

Ralph smiled. He said nothing. 
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For quntl4 sociability! 


Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately 
10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 
P-A-M—Ages 3 to 7. One or a 


group. $2.50 
Musical Fun—10 or older. Three 

to 18 players. $2.75 
Bible Journeys—All ages. Two 

to 6 players. $2.75 
Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, 

adults. Any number up to 20. $1.75 
Bible Charactere—Youth and 

adults. Family circle or church 
groups. $1.25 


Bible Books—Primary upward. 


Any number. $1.25 
Bible Geography—Juniors, 

youth, adults. Any number. $1.25 
Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 
Spelling Game—Juniors and 

younger. Any number. $1.00 


Bible Groups and John and 
Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
people of all ages. 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 


place of more dangerous amusements. 


Give your children to 


understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 
—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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REMARKABLE ROCKS—5 


Gloves and @ 


Cathedrals 


The two rocks at the top are called The Mittens. But it would take a giant to wear them—they are in 
different States! One is in Utah; the other, in Arizona. The tall rock is one of many unusual formations 
in Bryce Canyon, Utah. It looks like the “flying buttresses” that are used to hold up the walls of ca- 
thedrals. Notice how similar it is to the drawing of a flying buttress in the Rheims Cathedral, France. 
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